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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNING 


One thousand four men and women registered 
for the National Conference on Planning held in 
Indianapolis May 25th through the 27th. Seven hun- 
dred sixteen had registered at. the end of the sec- 
ond day. This is the largest attendance ever re- 
corded at the National Conference on Planning. 

The opening session was devoted to post-war 
planning. Dr. Charles 
E. Merrian, vice- 
chairman of the Na- 
tional Resources Ran- 
ning Board, said, "To 
win the peace, we must 
prepare now - even 
while we are concen- 
trating on winning 
the war. In a very 
real sense the clar- 
ification of the ob- 
jectives in the on- 
ward march of free- 
dom-loving people is 
an essential of our 
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in the national post-defense effort previously out- 
lined; new housing, power and rural electrifica- 
tion, expanded highway, railroad and airport fa- 
cilities, reclamation and conservation projects, 
new industries, adequate educational, health, wel- 
fare, nutritional, recreation and cultural facil- 
ities and services. What post-war developments 

each area can under- 
| take will depend on 


its needs and the 
j 
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AAR ingenuity and fore- 
Sight with which it 
places the use of its 


resources to provide 
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} x ' for them. 
‘ Sey "It cannot be 
Y too strongly stated 


or too often, that 
government alone can 
nomore win the peace 
than it can win the 
war alone. The shift- 
ing of millions of 
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war effort. We are ' Kar ae war workers, the con- 
intent on winning ay 4 ~ ee version of many in- 
this war to safe- ; = <a dustries; the shifts 
guard our lives and . ee of capital; the re- 
our liberties and to = orientation of many 
make possible the George Yantis, Henry S. Dennison, Frederic A. Delano, communities from a 
‘pursuit of happi- and Charles E. Merriam war to a peace basis 


ness,' the full fru- 
ition of our hopes and plans for progress and devel- 
opment ... 

"One thing is sure - we are not going back to 
where we were, One of the few certainties in the 
world is inevitable change. We could not stop the 
march of progress if we wanted to. We are going 
forward with restored confidence in the democracy 
and liberty which underlie our civilization. But 
we can do something about the direction of the 
changes that will follow victory. For that reason 
we propose to plan ahead. 

" ... In the development of post-war programs, 
the wide range of participation is sought. There 
is need for plans and action programs not only on 
the national level, but also by states, tommunities, 
private citizens, local enterprises and professional 
groups, Each area can look ahead to participation 


- these vast under- 
takings require the fullest cooperation, the broad- 
est good will, the keenest intelligence and the 
soundest judgment of the nation." 

J. J. Harrison, chairman of the Arkansas State 
Planning Board, discussing post-war planning from 
the state's viewpoint, said, "The problems that 
loom ahead cannot be handled withafraction of our 
imagination, courage anddriving power. The decade 
ahead is not one to reward half-hearted men nor 
half-baked ideas. It will require our total audac-e 
ity, devotion and staying power if we justify the 
bitter price paid by gallant men for our freedom 
to plan and build a society worthy of their sacri- 
fices." 

There were three sessions in the afternoon. 
Harold 0. Love, president of the Detroit City Plan 
Commission, presided at the session on the "Impact 








of the War on Locali- 





ties." Hugh R. Pomeroy, 
director of the Virginia 


State Planning Board, 
in opening the session, 
said, "One effect of the 
war on localities di- 
rectly affected by war 
activities has been the 
emphasizing of the need 
for planning. Communi- 
ties needing additional 
housing for war workers 
and their families were 
immediately faced by the 
necessity of determining 
where they should be lo- 
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Louis Ruthenburg 











convert its procuction 
facilities quickly and 
effectively to the manu- 
facture of war material, 
and second, while pro- 
ducing that war material 
to plan for the recon- 
version back to peace- 
time production. "This 
change-over problem is 
obviously not simple. It 
involves making plans so 

| that the change can be 
‘ made withas little dis- 
location as possible... 
"Adequate prepara- 
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cated, how they should 

be designed, and how they should be serviced." He 
pointed out that new housing facilities have been 
required and brilt. Some of these can be used in 
the post-war period. Others are badly located or 
badly constructed. Tremendous problems have been 
created by the migration of labor. What will our 
population and industrial pattern be in the future? 

The subject was then discussed by Louis Brown- 
low, PhilipM. Klutznick, P.L. Brockway, and Court- 
land Gilbert. Louis Brownlow, director of Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, said that 
old concepts -of public administration are fast 
falling by the wayside, and the former isolation of 
a local city from the nation and the isolation of 
a nation from the world no longer exists. Of ut- 
most importance is the coordination of federal, 
state, and local governments. He gave as an ex- 
ample of complete national cooperation the sugar 
rationing plan which worked its way into. every 
small unit of American life. 

Philip M. Klutznick, special representative of 
the administrator, National Housing Agency, said 
that to understand fully what the impact of the war 
is doing to localities, one must realize that the 
impact is both sudden and overwhelming. War con- 
ditions, he said, arise overnight in communities 
where no planning or little planning has been done 
to anticipate such results of a nation at war. He 
called upon local government officials to lead the 
way, pledging the support of federal agencies in 
helping localities solve their problems. 

P. L. Brockway, Secretary, Wichita City Plan- 
ning Commission, presented the case of the local 
administration caught midstream between peacetime 
and wartime planning. Wichita, the geographical 
center of the continent and destined to become the 
hub for bomber construction and storage, was faced 
with the necessity to lay plans for sufficient 
housing and transportation facilities for some 
60,000 additional workers. Many of the obstacles 
that confronted the Wichita Planning Commission in 
its successful execution of the plans have been 
ironed out. 

Another session onthe afternoon of Monday was 
devoted to "Industrial Location and Conversion Dur- 
ing and After the War." DavidC. Prince, vice-pres- 
ident of the General Electric Company, said that 
industry faces two challenging tasks. First, to 
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tion in advance is clear- 
ly of major importance 
to a rapid change-over from war production to full- 
Scale peace production. Lack of sufficient devel- 
opmental designs seriously slowed down the growth 
of American war production. It takes many months 
to pass from experimental models to large-scale pro- 
duction. Thus the country should profit from its 
recent war experience, by giving some attention to 
the design problems of post-war products in the not 
too distant future." 

In addition, he recommended "development by 
banks, insurance companies, andfederal, state, and 
local government agencies, of a balanced program 
for expanding residential and public works con- 
struction. Development by those industries es- 
pecially interested, and by the federal government, 
of along-term program of investment in undeveloped 
foreign countries." 

Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, assistant director of 
the National Resources Planning Board, presented a 
paper on the subject of “Industrial Location During 
and After the War." Dr. Glenn E. McLaughlin, also 
of the National Resources Planning Board, collaborat- 
ed in its preparation. After describing in gener- 
al terms the locations of different types of new 
war industries, Dr. Watkins pointed out how the 
necessities of the war program have accentuated and 
accelerated the unbalance of our industrial pattern, 
as well as that of our population pattern. Although 
most of these developments have been in line with 
past tendencies, still there are some bignewplants 
which are not. As examples of these latter he 
mentioned the powder plants and TNT plants, which 
have been located in rural areas, necessitating 
the relocation of large numbers of workers. Such 
plants would have little peacetime use as ponder 
or TNT plants and are not readily convertible to 
other types of manufacture. Possibly the demand 
for fertilizers and plastics may help in some cases. 

Dr. Watkins mentioned as one major problem 
that of trying to utilize our increased capacity 
for producing raw materials such as copper, alu- 
minum, magnesium and steel. He said further that 
while the task of building up war production may 
seem difficult, the problem of converting our wer 
industries back to peacetime production is appall- 
ingly difficult. In this connection he pointed 
out that the locations of various plants with ré- 
spect to markets and relative costs of production 
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will be major determinants. Dr. 


Watkins felt that 
the problem of reconversion can be solved only 
through the cooperative efforts of federal, state, 
and local governments, working with industry, labor, 
and agriculture. 

He also felt that emergency controls would 
have to be continued for some time, tapering off 
as the conversion to peacetime operation is accon- 
plished. 

In discussing the talks by Mr. Prince and Dr. 
Watkins, Mr. Boris Shishkin, economist for the 
American Federation of Labor, expressed his feeling 
that such planning by the General Electric Company 
and by the federal government is not enough to 
solve the poSt-war problem. He regretted that most 
other companies are not as far-sighted as General 
Electric. Integration of government planning and 
industrial planning is essential and, even more 
important, industrial planning must be done by al} 
industries, from the roots up. 

Mr. Shishkin also stressed the importance of 
time in the war effort - onthemilitary and on the 
production fronts. He reported that the American 
Federation of Labor is Studying the allocation of 
war contracts both geographically and by types of 
industry as the first step in determining the lo- 
cation and extent of post-war problems. He said 
that it is encouraging to find the War Department 
aware of the demobilization problem. 

Mr. Frisbie of the Indiana Congress for In- 
dustrial Organizations, in discussing the talks by 


Mr. Prince and Dr. Watkins, pointed out that Gen- 
eral Electric is just one company, that few com- 
panies are able to follow its example, and that 


planning by our old industries is not enough since 
many of our new war industries will close down at 
the end of the war. He stated that even nowduring 
our war effort we have 5,000,000 unemployed. 

Mr. Frisbie expressed his feeling that’ the 
wartime trend of industry toward the central states 
will not be reversed at the close ofthe war. Among 
the problems to be faced is that of permanent un- 
employment in Some industries which have been ad- 
versely affected by wartime priorities. One eX-= 
ample is the tin can industry which may never re- 
gain its oldmarkets. 
He urged that a per- 
manent economic plan- 
ning board be es- 
tablished with auth- 
ority to carry out 
its plans. 

Mr. Jacob Baker, 
consultant on plan- 
ning for the Federal 
Works Agency, sug- 
gested that one great 
difficulty in indus- 
trial planning is in 
the determination of 
available markets. 
He pointed out that 
in the cooperative 
movement the size of 
available markets is 
known Since the mar- 





ket 1S composed of the members of the cooperative. 
He expressed his feeling that the cooperative move- 
ment has much to offer and should be well consider- 
ed in making our plans for the future. 


PLANNING THE BEST USE OF MANPOWER 


The third session on Monday afternoon was 
devoted to "Planning the Best Use of Manpower." 
George F. Yantis, member of the National Resources 
Planning Board, presided. Participants were Dr. 
Baldwin M. Woods, NRPB, Louis Levine, United States 
Employment Service, Eli Ginzberg, Columbia Univer- 
Sity, and JamesM. Mitchell, Civil Service Assembly. 

Mr. Ginzberg pointed out that we are not at 
the present time making the best use of available 
manpower in the United States. In this respect we 
are duplicating the early experience in Great Brit- 
ain. We are failing to use men in the positions 
where they can be of~tmost benefit to the war pro- 
gram. We are taking men into the armed services 
who are essential in industry. We are failing to 
use fully the trained technicians within the armed 
services, We have failed to draw upon the many 
thousands of trained women. Draft boards, "badly 
informed about local and national needs for special- 
ized ability, (have) failed to grant occupational 
deferments except in the rarest instance... Steps 
to remedy this situation were taken recently byMr. 
McNutt when he laid plans for closer liaison be- 
tween the selective service system and the federal 
employment service. Hereafter, the boards will 
have the benefit of guidance from the employment 
service about the present and potential trends in 
the labor market... 

"Volunteering presents an interesting dilemma. 
There isno doubt that there are certain tasks, both 
in peace and in war, that are performed best by men 
who want to do them. There are very good reasons 
why the armed services insist that they be permitted 
to rely on volunteers, especially when seeking 
personnel for particularly hazardous undertakings. 
But volunteering can be foolish, and there is no 
reason why it should not be interfered with when 
it leads to waste. The English have in fact taken 
steps to stop wasteful volunteering. For a trained 
physicist to leave 
his laboratory and 
become a field offi- 
cer Simply because 
he wants the smoke 
of battle inhis nos- 
trils, is wasteful 
and should be pre- 
vented. We have had 
more than our fair 
share of this type of 
volunteering. It is 
not easy to stop, but 
every effort should 
be made to impress 
the community, and 
thereby its menfolk, 
that patriotism in 
this warisnot sole- 
ly a question of a 
uniform." 
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Three sessions on Tuesday morning were d 
to "City Replanning after Victory," "State Planning 
in the Present Emergency," and "The Metropolitan 
District as a Planning Unit." 


CITY REPLANNING AFTER VICTORY 
Earle S. Draper, of the Federal 


ministration, presided at the session dealing wit 
"City Replanning after Victory." Participants in 
this session were Charles S. Ascher, of the Na- 


tional Resources Planning Board, Frederick | 
of the Federal Housing Administration, Guy Greer 
of the Federal Reserve System, and Mrs. Samuel 
Rosenman, of the National Committee on 
Emergency. 

A paper submitted by John B. Blandford said 
"In the congested localities we must crowd the 
existing housing full to the feasible limit and 
build no more new houses than we can help 
hope we will not have to resort to ) 
otherwise to arbitrarily invade peoples' homes. 
--- We believe it is advisable and feasible to 
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place into existing houses which are not now fully 
occupied, during the next 12 months or so, more 
than one-half million single persons and perhaps 


two-hundred thousand families..." 


At the same session Charles S. Ascher said 
that land now loaded with outworn structures and 


old debts must be made free again so that it can 
be fitted into the pattern for the future. 


STATE PLANNING IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


George E. Lommel, chairman of 4 
State Planning Board, presided at the session on 
"State Planning in the Present y 
ticipating speakers were Frederick P. Clark, ex- 
ecutive director or the New Hampshire State Planning 
and Development Commission, liiam D. ii 
rector of t lanning Commission, 
George G. Ross, secretary-director of the Michigan 
State Planning Board, Ss 
ecutive secretary of 
the California State 
Planning Board, and 
P. Hetherton, execu- 
tive officer of the 
Washington State Plan- 
ning Council. 

Mr. Clark report- 
ed that in New Hamp- 
shire the planning 
agencies' contribu- 
tion to the war effort 
is predicated on what 
they are organized 
to do. He felt it 
was not wise for an 
agency to spread it- 
self too thin but 
should take a few 
greatly needed proj- 
ects or programs and 
do them well. He did 
not feel that plan- 
ning agencies should 
assume the routine 
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Frederick P. Clark, Hugh R. Pomeroy, and Charles W. Hawkins 


managerial functions of defense councils... Mr. 
Clark emphasized that a state planning agency's 
first duty is in aiding the war effort through as- 
r and making available all data and informa- 
by military CcOni- 

1 defense areas; preparing and making 
e detailed information on natural resources, 
particularly vital materials; assisting insite de- 
velopment for industrial plants; preparing 
lists specialty industries such as plastic pro- 
jucers,. He emphasized the duty of planning agen- 
cies tokeep abreast of post-war planning programs, 
Studying the possibility of converting "war babies." 
He felt that a plan should be developed to prevent 
imuediate migration of labor from the regions of 
wartime plants immediately after the war. 

Mr. Price was in agreement with Mr. Clark on 
many points with respect to the field of planning 
agencies in the present emergency and also with 
respect tothe great variety of work which planning 
boards found themselves called upon to undertake. 
The general theme of Mr. Price's discussion was the 
meeting of responsibility by planning agencies in 
developing local planning groups, including tech- 


agencies; assisting 


ry) ) 4 4 . 
muni ties 


availabl 


plans 


nical assistance to city and county planning agen- 
cies, He felt that planning at the "grass roots" 
waS most desirable, and he was mildly critical of 


the National Resources Planning Board's inability 
to furnish more support to local planning agencies. 
Mr. Price also was critical of the lack of advance 
information on potential war plant locations. He 
had been handicapped in his state by not having time 
tO develop planning for community facilities prior 
t actual period of construction of several 

large camps and military facilities. 
Ross, from Michigan, indicated that 





the 


greatest problems with which his board had been 
dealing were tied up with the industrialization due 
( I He was particularly concerned about the 


finances available in cities and local 
nts to perform the absolutely necessary ex- 
pansion of community 
facilities when in- 
dustrial plants of 
great magnitude were 
built in or near the 
cities. He pointed 
out that the tax- 
gathering agencies 
had no choice than 
to call for federal 
aid because the de- 
mands for extra mu- 
nicipal equipment 
could not be met lo- 
cally. 

Another point Mr. 
Ross made was the 
great ramifications 
attending war indus- 
tries of the magni- 
tude of those plants 
located in the vi- 
cinity of Detroit,es- 
pecially problems of 
transportation later 
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intensified by ra- 
tioning of rubber 
tires and the nec- 
essary expanstion of 
community facilities 
in connection with 
the rehousing of vast 
numbers of workers. 
He spoke of the prob- 
lems of tax reverted 
property and the pos- 
sibility of using 
some of this property 
in housing projects. 
Mr. Ross mentioned 
many very valuable 
projects to which 
planning agencies 
should find time to 
give consideration, 
naming especially the 
mapping of state owned 
lands; the inventory- 
ing of state institu- 
tions; the studying 
of water control projects; and boundary surveys and 
markers. 

Mr. Miller, wno followed Mr. Ross, greatly 
deplored the fact that Congress was not dealing 
kindly with the National Resources Planning Board's 
appropriation during the war emergency, when the 
opportunities for planning are greatest and when 
the dislocation in the normal life of the people 
is at its most critical point. He felt that na- 
tional planning should be accelerated at this time 
rather than cut down. It was Mr. Miller's con- 
viction that planning boards should contribute to 
the work of state defense councils; particularly 
Should they design organizational and functional 
Outlines of procedure, if not actually perform 
many of the functions of the defense council. 

Mr. Hetherton deplored the lack of information 
given by certain war agencies on industrial plant 
locations. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT AS A PLANNING UNIT 


Dr. Baldwin M. Woods presided at the session 
on "The Metropolitan District as a Planning Unit." 
Participants were Dr. Louis Wirth, NRPB, C. McKim 
Norton, Regional Plan Association of New York, 
Floyd A. Carlson, Harrisburg Area Regional Planning 
Commission, Ernest J. Bohn, Regional Association 
of Cleveland, V. B. Stanbery, NRPB, and Werner 
Ruchti, Los Angeles County Regional Planning Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Wirth saidinpart that, “One of the first 
problems which confronts the planner is the delin- 
eation of the area to be planned. Much as he would 
like, he cannot avoid formulating somewhere near 
the start of his procedure a definition of the 
Scope of his activities, for unless he does this 
he will not even know howto limit the range of his 
observations and the ramifications of the factors 
and forces he seeks to analyze and control. It is 
a good rule here as elsewhere to start with the 
ideal of approximating the total sityation... 





"It may be well 
at the outside to in- 
licate that there are 
Several distinct ap- 
proaches to aregion. 
First ,we may conceive 
a metropolitan re- 
gion aS an area con- 
taining a dominant 
central city exer- 
cising a progres- 
Sively diminishing 
influence upon a 
territory the outer 
boundaries of which 
are indeterminate. 
Second, we may think 
of a metropolitan 
region aS an area 
containing a central 
city exercising a 
dominant influence 
over a territory the 
periphery of which 
is marked by the zone 
of another competing metropol- 
apparent. Third, we may vis=- 
arbi- 
trarily fixed areas into which the country as a 
whole has been divided for various administrative 
purposes..." 

Mr. Wirth went on to say that, "Whatever else 
the city may be, in our kind of civilization it is 
first and foremost a human settlement resting upon 
an economic base with more or less widespread eco- 
nomic ramifications. If the planner therefore 
would delineate his planning area in such a way as 
to conformasnearly as possible with the definition 
of the region as an economic unit, he must take 
account of the interaction between the city and the 
outside world which flows from the fact that the 
city is not merely the dwelling place of man but 
the workshop and the center of interchange of goods 
and services... 

"Just as gunpowder spelled the end of the 
walled medieval city, so the automobile, electric- 
ity, and the technology of modern industrial society 
have blasted the barriers of city charters and of 
the traditions and laws and grooves of thinking 
wnich have hitherto prevented a rational approach 
to city planning. We live inan era which dissolves 
boundaries, but the inertia of antiquarian lawyers 
and lawmakers, the predatory interests of local 
politicians, real estate men, and industrialists, 
the parochialism of suburbanites, and the myopic 
vision of planners have prevented us from a full 
recognition of the inescapable need for a new plan- 
ning unit in the metropolitan region. As more and 
more of our services in everyday living become 
affected by the operations of government, as more 
of our governmental functions become managerial, 
it is becoming ever more necessary that the planning 
unit actually become the governmental unit... 

"It 1s not the planners who have invented the 
new leviathan. But it is for the planners to re- 
cognize the actuality of the new leviathan that has 


where the dominance 
itan region becomes 
ualize metropolitan regions as more or less 
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been created by the economic, social and political 
forces of our time." 

Mr. Malcolm Dill, of the Hamilton County (Ohio) 
Regional Planning Commission, in his report of the 
SesSion on metropolitan planning, quoted a number 
of suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
mutual planning by several local commissions with- 
in a metropolitan area. Promotion of greater in- 
teractivity among local planning commissions and 
securing publicity for various local achievements 
and activities were among the suggestions of Mr. 
C. McKim Norton. He, Mr. Ernest J. Bohn, 
others, suggested the pos- 


and 


and united people, burdened by debt and ccnfrontea 
by the manifold problems and opportunities of re- 
construction, but inspired, nevertheless, by the 
vision ofabrilliant future. From this way we may 
emerge into hopeless slavery, bound in helpless 
servitude to the chariot wheels of our brutal con- 
querors, The alternatives are exactly those - 
clear-cut and inescapable... 

"Today there is, of course, only one major 
industrial problem to which all others are second- 
ary. That is the problem of bringing about indus- 
try's greatest possible contribution to the war 
effort in the shortest 





sibility of uSing high 
Standards of planning as 
a condition of federal 
assistance in public works 
programs and in other pos- 
Sible instances of assist- 
ance involving federal 
funds. 


President: 


Vice-President: 





NEW OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF ASPO 


Philip H. Elwood, Chairman, Region 
6, National Resources Planning Board. 
Cleveland Rodgers, Member, New 
York City Planning Commission. 
New Directors Whose Terms Expire in 


possible time." 


ASPO ANNUAL MEETING 


Approximately 400 
persons attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning 


1945: J.J. Officials, which was held 





Mr. Dill also empha- 
sized the,desirability of 


Harrison, Chairman, Arkansas State Planning 
Board; Abel Wolman,Chairman, Maryland State 


on Tuesday afternoon. 
Excellent and impor- 


"utilizing in some perma- Planning Commission; BaldwinM. Woods, chair- tant reports were sub- 
nent way, for purposes of man, Water Resources Committee,National Re- mitted by three of the 
planning in all its as- sources Planning Board. ASPO committees. One, 
pects, the civilian de- Directors Whose Terms Did Not Expire Are:Fred- dealing with "A Program 





fense organizations that 
have been built up in many 
of our metropolitan areas, 


erick Bigger, Land Use Planner, Federal Hous- 
Paul L. Brockway, Sec- 
retary, Wichita City Planning Commission; 


ing Administration; 


for the Use of Tax-—Aban- 
doned Lands," suggests 
that we must give up. the 


on the basis of a central- Ben H. Kizer, Chairman, Washington State obsolete notion that all 
ized command. Planning Council; Harold S. Osborne, Citi- tax-abandoned lands should 
zens Planning Advisory Board,Montclair, New be put back on the tax 

INDIANA DAY Jersey; Hugh R. Pomeroy, Director, Virginia rolls as quickly as pose 
Wednesday was devoted State Planning Board; George W.Simons, Jr., sible. This solution has 


to Indiana Day. Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, president 
of Purdue University, in 
a paper entitled "County 
Land Use Planning for 
Better Agriculture," out- 


ida. 
Treasurer: 





Planning Advisory Board,Jacksonville, Flor- 


Charles S. Ascher, 
Charge of Urban Conservation and Development, 
National Resources Planning Board. 


been afailure, since this 


type of land almost in- 
Consultant in evitably becomes tax-de- 
linquent again. What is 


needed isabasic land use 
policy which will allocate 








lined the county planning 
activities in Indiana. "There is today a 
land planning committee in every county of the 
State. These committees, comprising 3,877 farm 
men and women, are engaged in developing plans de- 
Signed to improve the welfare of rural people. 
Serving without any remuneration, these committees 
are purely advisory in nature, They have no ad- 
ministrative responsibilities..... 

"Making plans is nothing new to a farmer. He 
is more of a planner, perhaps, than anybody else, 
if for no other reason than that the seasons force 
him to look months into the future for the fruits 
of his toil. He has to decide what to plant, how 
much to plant, and where his various crops are to 
be planted. He figures out his feed and livestock 
needs. This is individual planning for a particular 
farm. Then, too, the procedure for group planning 
with his neighbors is also familiar to him. By 
working together farmers have been able to begin 
group action in solving many of their “ 

In 4 paper entitled "Indiana's Industry Takes 
the War Seriously," Louis Ruthenburg, president 
of the Indiana Chamber of Commerce, said 1 


"From this war we shall probably emerge as a 


county 


problems. 
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land to its best use. 

Another report dealt with the problems of or- 
ganization and legislation for urban redevelopment. 
It had specific suggestions for a program of urban 
redevelopment. 

A third report dealt with "A Proposal for a 
Practical Training Course in Planning." Because 
of the shortage of trained planners it iS necessary 
that immediate steps be taken to convert and edu- 
cate persons in allied professions so that they can 
do certain types of planning work. 

The report on tax-abandoned lands will be 
issued as a separate pamphlet, with a sSunmary in 
the conference proceedings. The two other reports 
are appearing in the proceedings, which we hope to 
get out at an early date. 





The above review fails to do justice to the 
conference since it is based almost entirely on 
papers and summaries available to us. Since we do 
not have some of the papers and summaries obviously 
there are large gaps which may be filled in a future 
issue of the News Letter. Full proceedings will be 
made available to ASPO members at an early date. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOUTH AMERICAN PLANNING 


Francis J. Violich 


Spent just one month in Argentina, which was 
not enough, but through the kindness and helpful- 
ness of the planners and others there, I did get 
quite a lot out of my stay. Carlos Della Paolera 
and Luis Migone were particularly hospitable. They 
are most anxious to know better the planners and 
planning inthe States and dideverything they could 
to assist me. I really felt that the attention 
they gave me was on behalf of the entire planning 
profession at home. Migone is one of the most 
realistic and agressive men in the planning field 
down here, and a splendid fellow besides. Della 
Paolera is one of the most likeable men I've met 
and knows his field thoroughly from a research 
point of view. Both of these men are looking for 


some more definite form of organization for inter- 
continental planning cooperation. 

In Montevideo I found a. splendid group of 
planning technicians who make up the most effective 
nucleus of planning in Latin America. The high 
spots there are the courses given in planning in 
the architectural school, and the research and 
propaganda organization called the Instituto de 
Urbanismo. The mainspring in both of these, al- 
though he wouldn't admit it, is Mauricio Cravotto. 
If there were no war, I'd stay in Montevideo to 
work with him for six months. 

-From a letter received last week. For a more 
complete report see the April-June issue of The 
Planners' Journal. 
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BETTER CITIES 


April 1942 
em, ea 


These, then, should be the guiding ideas for the rebuilding 
of our cities: 

1. Seek the widest and soundest economic base for the 
city, so that the city dweller is afforded the maximum 
opportunity for full employment and the highest possible 
real income. 

2. Plan for city rebuilding by the square mile, not by the 
square block. Create neighborhoods for living, for young 
and old, for the free mingling of all groups in a democratic 
society. 

3. Deal with the whole urban community; be not limited 
by artificial municipal boundary lines, either in rebuilding 
or in meeting the costs of metropolitan services. 

4. Make the resources of the city and countryside more 
freely available to urban and rural dwellers alike. 

5. Urban land now loaded with outworn structures and 
with unrealizable claims—of past debts and taxes and 
hoped-for profits—must be made free again, so that it can 
be fitted into the pattern of the future. 

6. Bring to bear more powerfully the sovereign powers 
of government: make public land acquisition more effec- 
tive, use taxation as an incentive to city rebuilding, devise 
more creative controls of land through the police power. 

7. Bring together at the earliest possible moment in each 
community available facts and sound judgments to outline 
the directions and forms of community development. 
Organize the thought and the programs of local, State, and 
Federal officials and of citizens and civic groups for the 
continuous improvement of this pattern. Provide the 
necessary coordination of planning locally, regionally, 
nationally. 

8. Make the construction industry truly free enterprise: 
release it from monopolies, restrictions, and disorganiza- 
tion, so that it can undertake city rebuilding at low costs 
and with steady employment at reasonable wages, on a 
scale hitherto unknown. 

9. Study new methods of building, new community 
patterns; train men and women with new skills for city 
rebuilding, both in the government and at research and 
training centers throughout the country. 

10. Recognize the national interest in the well-being of 
the more than half the people who live in cities; realize the 
limitations upon city resources to overcome the errors of 
past generations; establish the bases of Federal aids to city 
rebuilding. 

11. Set as one of the aims for which a free peopte will 
fight the remaking of American cities in our generation as 
places.to live, work, play, and worship worthy of a demo- 
cratic society. 











EVACUATION PLANNING 


leveland, Ohio, isone of the first metropol- 
itan areas in the country reporting definite plans 
mder way for considering the problem of evacuating 
its citizens from danger zones in case of air raid 
or other form of attack. Plans have been prepared 


by the Evacuation Subcommittee of the suyahog 
vounty Council forCivilian Defense, with the 
of the Regional Association working as technica 
adviser. After locating Greater Cleveland's "Ur 
safe Areas," a series of comprehensive surveys is 
now under way to determine the number and types of 


IN THE CLEVELAND REGION 


survey. The Reception Area isdivided into enumera- 
tion districts with a team of interviewers in each 


assigned obtain the desired material for the 
questionnaire. 

The first part of the survey isentitled dwell- 
use questionnaire. It calls for data on 
location of the dwelling, the number of dwell- 
number of rooms now used or available 
ency use, heating equipment, water supply 
system. Also included are questions 


on the family composition of the dwelling occupants, 
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persons who would have to be moved; and to analyze and space is provided for an indication of the 
the nature and extent of facilities in the environs occupants' willingness and/or ability to house 
f Cleveland which evacuees if the need 
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las ~=been drafted as tion on the present 
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black line encompas- building to determine 
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of Greater Cleveland. 
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(a) plants with war 
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t is intended to 
icts as evacuation units. The inner line en- 
es the "Central Unsafe Area," where net resi- 
ential densities exceed 80 persons per acre. 
To ascertain the scope of any possible evacua- 
tion program, seven groups within the population 
were classified as potential evacuees. They in- 
clude schoolchildren, pre-school children, infants 
and mothers, pregnant women, the physically handi- 
capped, the sick, invalided, and infirm, and the 
aged. Of the 1,100,000 inhabitants of the "Unsafe 
Areas," about 250,000 fall into the above mentioned 
Classes; but many of these will not want to leave, 
and others have safe places with country relatives. 
Tentative estimates give 150,000 - mostly chil- 
dren - as the number that might be involved in 
group evacuation. 

The section beyond the heavy black line, plus 
adjoining rural counties, has been classed as "Re- 
ception Areas." Here the Defense Council has be- 
gun sampling surveys of what facilities exist to 
take care of the people coming from the evacuated 
portions of the city. 

A five-part questionnaire has been developed 
which is, in effect, a combination population cen- 
sus, real property inventory, andcommunity service 
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ing arragements. 

Form three is 
a public and semi-public buildings and camps ques- 
tionnaire. Here the data sought are of the same 
nature as for schools. An attempt is made to cata- 
logue the community health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion centers and other similar structures so that 
they could be put to full use when the occasion 
requires. 

Form four is a motor transportation question- 
naire. It seeks to list every passenger vehicle 
and truck and to determine its availability for a 
short or long term to transport persons or supplies. 
The name of the owner is also asked and a note is 
made whether he can be counted on to drive his 
vehicle for emergency duty. 

The final form is a personnel summary. It 
attempts to find the number of volunteers available 
for particular types of work in connection with the 
evacuation and reception of the civilian popula- 
tion from danger areas. These include doctors, 
nurses, social workers, teachers, and others able 
to care for the needs of special groups among the 
evacuees. 

The mapping and survey phases of the study are 
under the direction of a member of the Evacuation 
Subcommittee, John T. Howard, city planner of the 
Regional Association. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING—NEW YORK CITY 


The New York City Planning Commission, at the 


request of the Mayor, recently prepared a Pro- 
posed Post-War Program of Public Works. Because 
the New York City charter charges the planning com- 


mission with the responsibility of writing the an- 
nual capital budget and five-year capital program, 
much of the necessary data were already available 
in the material collected as part of the comris- 
sion's regular work. 

According tothe report, the Proposed Post-war 
isan expansion of the considerable reserve 
of construction projects previously listed in the 
1942 capital budget. Because virtually all con- 
struction has been restricted even more than was 
anticipated, the planning commission recommends 
that the funds which have been appropriated be used 
for the planning of public improvements that may 
be begun immediately after the war ends. 

The commission has selected a group of pro- 
jects compiled from requests made by almost every 
one of the city departments for replacement or’ ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. It is estimated 
that the cost of executing these projects will 
total $628,000,000. So that work can begin as 
soon as conditions permit, the commission asks that 
$21,000,000 be appropriated now to prepare the nec- 
essary plans and specifications. 

Included in the latter sum is $500,000 for 
general advance planning. The planning commission 
affirms that "preliminary studies of areas in which 
it is proposed to locate substantial public improve- 
ments must be made before sites are selected or the 
planning of specific projects undertaken." 


Program 


NEW PLANNING COURSE AT MIT 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
just announced a four-year undergraduate curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor inCity Planning. 
The course will be inaugurated in September, 1942. 

The program of the first two years is directed 
toward preparatory work in engineering and allied 
technological subjects. The content of the third 
and fourth years continues with more direct empha- 
sis onplanning, including some of the economic and 
administrative aspects. Considerable time is given 
to the working out in the drafting room of actual 
planning problems. 

The new program isunder the direction of Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Adams. 


ZONING CHANGES IN TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


The city council of Texarkana, Texas, has 
adopted anew zoning ordinance to replace one which 
has been in effect for several years and which 
covered use only. The new ordinance has reduced 
the frontage assigned to business by about fifty 
per cent. It is a comprehensive ordinance setting 
up seven districts - two being dwelling-house dis- 
tricts - one, apartment - two, business - and two, 
industrial. The zoning ordinance is based upon a 
comprehensive city plan for Texarkana which was 
recently completed. 


- 


MADISON LOOKS AHEAD 


"Our second aim for the coming year should be 
centered around preparedness for the post war peri- 
od when the makers of guns must be turned into 
builders of civic improvements. When the war ends, 
there will be a great change from building guns 
and tanks tothe manufacture of rubber tires, auto- 
mobiles, and electric refrigerators. There will 
be a great deal of temporary unemployment while 
factories change from war industries to peace in- 
dustries. City governments such as Madison must 
be ready to help in that situation. How long this 
conflict will last, no one can tell, but we should 
so conduct our city government that wemay not only 
help win the war, but prepare forthe period follow- 
ing. 

"To carry out this aim we have a good foun- 
dation in our plan for the Madison of tomorrow.... 
I would surgest that all of us study this plan for 
it isa great aid for the understanding of the needs 
of Madison for the future. With this plan in mind, 
I would also suggest the appointing of acommittee, 
composed of citizens and council members, which 
would start plans forthis post war period. Perhaps 
some of their suggestions, the accomplishment of 
which would not interfere with the war program, 
could be originated at the present time. I would 
recommend a five-year plan with specific develop- 
ments to be completed each year." 

-From the Annual 
to the 


Yessageof Yayor James R. Law 


Yembers of the Common Council. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, on May 14 named Dr. Luther Gulick di- 
rector of the Permanent Office of Organizational 
Planning, which will advise him on methods of sim- 
plifying and decentralizing thewide administrative 
operations of the War Production Board. Dr. Gulick 
had been working with the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 


TRANSPORTATION INFORMATION WANTED 


The ASPO office wants information from members 
regarding studies now under way, aswell as programs 
looking to asolution of war transportation problems. 
These problems have of course been accentuated in 
areas suchasWillow Run, where there is inadequate 
housing and where the industrial plant is situated 
many miles from the source of labor. Shortage of 
rubber and inability to obtain additional facilities 
for mass transportation complicate the problem. 

What questionnaires have been distributed to 
factory workers asking how they get to work, their 
places of work, condition of tires, etc.; how much 
sharing is there of automobiles, or are workers 
still riding "less than two ina car;" what studies 
have actually been published, andwhat programs are 
actually under way? What shifting has taken place 
in working hours and shopping hours (as in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where stores open at noon on Monday and 


remain open until 9 p.m.)? Please keep us informed. 
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STRENGTHENED PLANNING URGED FOR MONTCLAIR 


Municipal Planning Boards have long ago de- 
fined their objectives. Their main (often exclu- 
sive) purpose has been the preparation of a Master 
Plan asa guide tothe city's future in such matters 


as zoning, streets, public buildings, transit and 
recreation. Certainly, the long range view is im- 
portant. Living from day-to-day, only, is no more 


for 


intelligent for cities than for individuals. But 
the whole planning emphasis ae been upon physical 
development. In working out a Master Plan, boards 
have been obliged to accept aculaantoie on such 
vital matters as population, taxable capacity, and 
inter-governmental relations which have proved (be- 

latedly) to be wrong. Because of this emphasis, 
coupled with meager appropriations and staff, local 
planning agencies have been able to give small at- 
tention to economic planning. 

Montclair's Planning Board has recognized the 
economic problems facing Montclair, and the necessi- 
ty for meeting them with organized effort. But 
without a staff capable of meeting these problems, 
effort alone is of no avail. Now, more than ever 
before, the municipality needs a comprehensive ap- 





praisal of its economic and social prospects, for 
the town at large, in the full light of changing 


forces and schenmentll 


It is suggested that Montclair 
pr — ser Rc og por at once, 


consider the 
and that 


m 


the Town 


lanning Board be staffed and equipped to do the 
am, There are no legal obstacles. Under the State 
enabling law, the "....municipal governing body 
may by ordinance provide for the reference of any 
---- Matter or class of matters to the planning 
board ......" (P. L. [1930] ch. 235, sec. 10). 

The panel and perhaps the Board should have 
different qualifications from those sought in the 
past. The main oe facing Montclair today are 
social. The staff should be equipped to deal with 
social problems and to plan for contingencies, in- 
stead of concentrating on the engineering aspects 
of long time planning. The Board should concern 
itself with determining broad policy, examining 
recommendations and obtaining practical results. 
For example, difficult problems facing Montclair are: 
1. The decrease in population between 1930 and 1940. 
<. The 25 million dollar decrease inassessed valu- 

ations, due in large part to 
(a) property obsolescence and crowded conditions 
in the "Fourth Ward" 
b) lack of demand for the large, old homes. 
3. The demand for re-zoning and the prospect of new 
subdivisions - garden apartment or otherwise. 
4. The possible extension into Montclair of light 
industries. 

An agency of this type will cost the taxpayers 
some money. It would perhaps require the full-time 
services of town planner, an assistant and two 
clerks. jut even at $20,000 a year - 2@¢ in the 
tax rate it would be worth the cost - IF properly 
staffed, and IF the proper relationship between the 
staff, the Board andthe responsible Town officials 
is maintained. 

-From "A Study of Municipal Service and Fi 
nance, Toun of Montclatr, New Jersey. 
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PERSONALS 


Scott ‘ Raghy haa 





. Bagby has been promoted t assistant 
planning engineer with the City Planning mmisstor 
of Cincinnati. 

Frederic P, Bartlett, manager of Region XI of 
the National Resources Planning Board, is also 





serving as technical planning adviser to the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission. 

A. J. Bromfield, president of the Denver Re- 
gional planning Association, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. 





Richard B. Fernbach, formerly of Philadelphia, 





is nowinthe Master Plan Division of the City Plan 
Somrission of Detroit. 
Morris H. Hirsch, assistant to the directorof 


ASPO, has entered the armed services of the 


ran 
penNehe 





Stanley Koch, formerly of Atlanta, 


been appointed an ensign in the Navy. 


ieorgla, 
has 





Newly app 
Planning ‘omission are Mrs. ‘Morden Steele Ripley, 
E. W. Palmer, and Col. rge M. Smith. They re- 
place E. H. Ayres, Julian Palmer, William Goodman. 





Robert C. Weinberg, on leave from the New York 
City Planning Commission, is now serving as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Housing Agency. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Third Annual Report of the Committee on Advanced 
Programming and Budgeting, Brookline, 








Mass., 10942: 
Gorham Dana, chairman. Unpaged,plano.tahles. 
Report of the Planning Board of Brookline, Mass., 





1941: Gorham Dana, chairman. 5pp. 

Accomplishments 1941, City Planning Commission of 
Los Angeles: Charles B. Bennett, director of plan- 
ning. (Summary of activities, future programs, 


and charter provisions for planning and zoning. 





Rrynr 
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Annual Report of The Montclair Town Planning Board, 


1941: Montclair, New Jersey; George J: Strong, 
chairman; John iglauer, town planner. ‘7pp.mimeo. 





Progress Report of the Monterey County Planning 
Commission, 








1941- courthouse, Salinas, Calif.; 
Langdon A. Claypoole, planning engineer: Ronald L. 
Campbell, consultant. 18pp.maps,illus.charts. (In- 


cludes a partial report of activities since 1930.) 


Annual Report of the Spokane County Planning Com- 


misston, 1941: Spokane, Washington. R. L. Rutter, 
chairman; Edgar T. Hawley, secretary. 8pp.mimeo. 








Annual 


Report of the City Engineer and the City 
Plenssng Commisston of Waukesha, 








Wisconsin, 191: 
W. E. Dick, city engineer; John W.:- Beatty, city 
planner. 46pp.mimeo, tables, charts,maps,graphs. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


In Passing on Special Exceptions, Legislative Body 
Acts in Administrative Capacity and is Subject to 
Principles Governing Administrative Bodies - Ex- 
clusion of Church From Single Family Residence 
District; 

State ex rel. Synod of Ohio United Lutheran 
Church tn America v. Joseph et al., Supreme Court 
of Ohto (January 1941), 39 Northeastern (2d) 515. 














The facts in this case, too elaborate for a brief 
summary, are very interesting; also the court's 
opinion. The case was concerned with a proposed 


church with seating capacity of 250, which church 
was to have no bells or chimes. The Village of 
Upper Arlington was a residential suburb near Co- 
lumbus, with 5 policemen, 4 firemen, 1,565 built- 
upon lots; and 1,900 vacant lots, and was in the 
course of continuous development. The Village had 
35 miles of Streets, no state or county highways, 
and the proposed site was bounded by three streets, 
one of which was one of the three or four principal 
streets with adedicated width of 100 feet. As yet 
the Village had no church; and no wonder that its 
first prospective church created the excitement 
evidenced by innumerable hearings, resolutions, 
rulings and meetings, formal and informal, which 
the history stated in the record disclosed. 

The zoning ordinance provided for single- 
family, double-family, and business zones, and the 
proposed location was in the single-family zone, 
zone I. In relation to single-family zones, the 
ordinance provided that "single-family dwelling 
houses only ... Shall be permitted ...; provided 
.-.- churches, schools ... may be erected and used 
within such district by special permit granted by 
the zoning commission and the village council, who 
shall administer the ordinance as hereinafter pro- 
vided for." At various times various sites were 
under consideration, and in one way or another 
brought before the said joint zoning-council con- 
mission. At one stage this joint commission passed 
a resolution specifying certain sites in the single- 
family district which it considered appropriate 
for churches, one of which was the very site chosen 
by the church authorities. That particular resolu- 
tion was later revoked. At another stage the said 
joint body passed a resolution to the effect that 
no churches should be permitted in the single- 
family zone while there existed appropriate sites 
in the business zone; and it was this resolution 
which furnished the main subject of the court's 
opinion, for the final refusal by the said joint 
board to grant the special permit or exception for 
the church stated no reasons, and consequently the 
Said resolution was assumed to be its reason. 

The court interpreted the ordinance as per- 
mitting rather than excluding churches from the 
Single-residence district, requiring, however, a 
Special permit for the particular site and giving 
authority to the joint board to impose conditions. 

In view of the extent to which, garticularly 


in smaller municipalities, the legislative organ 





is made the appeals body with jurisdiction over 
Special exceptions, the most Significant part of 
the court's opinion is that which held that, when 
the Village council acted on applications for spe- 
cial permits, it was acting in an administrative 
capacity only and was subject to all the principles 
of law and procedure relating to administrative, 
aS distinguished from legislative, bodies; and that 
consequently the resolution, to the effect that no 
Special permits were to be granted for churches, 
etc., in the Residence-I District while there were 
appropriate available sites inthe other districts, 
could not be considered as a legislative act of 
amending the zoning ordinance. 

The court stated that there is a principle 
that refusals of permits by a board of appeals must 
be justified by demonstration of a detrimental re- 
lationship of the proposed use to the public health, 
morals, convenience and the other wellknown police 
power considerations. The court decided that the 
refusal of the permit for the church could not be 
justified on any such basis, for in its opinion a 
village church with a 250 seating capacity and no 
chimes or bells could hardly be considered as det— 
rinental to the public morals or health or con- 
venience, and that consequently the refusal of the 
permit was arbitrary. 

Although this finding of arbitrariness in the 
refusal was the decisive element, the court did 
discuss the question of whether the exclusion of 
churches from residential districts would be con- 
Sstitutional, and there was considerable discussion 
of the cases on that question, with a decided lean- 
ing against the constitutionality of such exclusion. 


Prohibition of Deep Gravel Excavation Sustainable 
as Nuisance Legislation Though Contained in Interim 
Zoning Ordinance: 

Roberts v. Granzotto et al., Supertor Court, 
County of Contra Costa, California (April 11, 1942), 
unreported. Ina new and growing residential sub- 
division in Contra Costa County, adjacent to the 
city of Concord, and 40 acres in extent, the soil 
was of agravel formation especially constituted so 
as to be an excellent road-building material. Pre- 
vious to an interim zoning ordinance, a number of 
pits had been dug, some with a depth of 30 feet or 
more, in which water accumulated forming ponds and 
vegetation and mosquitos characteristic of stagnant 
water, but withas yet noevidence of contamination. 
A comprehensive zoning system was under way, and 
the county board enacted an interim zoning ordi- 
nance prohibiting these excavations in this Sub- 
urban subdivision, which was otherwise of an exclu- 
Sively residential character. A property owner, 
relying upon this ordinance, brought action to en- 
join such excavation on property adjacent to his. 

The court granted the injunction, holding that 
the legislation could, with respect to the proposed 
excavation, be treated as nuisance regulation, re- 
gardless of the validity or invalidity of the in- 
terim zoning aS zoning legislation. The court re- 
lied on the famous case os; Hadacheck v. Sebastian, 
239 U.S. 394, which enjoined the continuance of a 
brick yard inaresidential area, though the legis- 
lation in question could not truly be called zoning. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


REPORT ON MIAMI'S RAILWAY TERMINAL AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS, 1941-1942, City Planning Board, 322 
Court House, Miami, Florida; Frank F. Stearns, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Unpaged,mimeo.illus.maps,tables, 
graphs. (The original plans of the Miami, Florida, 
Planning Board for relocation of Miami's railroad 
terminal, asreported in the January 1941 ASPO News 
Letter, have been broadened to include plans for 
new streets, boulevards, and parking lots, creation 
of a proper setting for governmental buildings and 
a Pan American center, and provision of anew down- 
town bus terminal. The group of related projects 
is regarded as apart or nucleus of a comprehensive 
city plan. The new railroad terminal is to be con- 
structed on 14th Street, and will partially accom- 
plish a Negro slum clearance. Removal of the ter- 
minal fromitsold location inthe business district 
will relieve traffic congestion and allow for fur- 
thur business expansion. In addition, the old 
railroad right-of-way is tobe converted to part of 
a Pan American toulevard. ) 
WAR PROUVUCTION TRANSPORT. 
Engineers, 60 


Institute of Traffic 
John Street, New York City; D. Grant 
Mickle, president. April 1942. 23pp.maps,graphs, 
charts. (This pamrhlet discusses and recomrends 
methods of providing more efficient transportation 
in cities where plants producing war materials are 
located. It is chiefly concerned with the stagger- 
ing of hours, corrective traffic engineering meth- 
ods, and the grouping of the use of private auto- 
mobiles. ) 
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ANN IT SERVICES IN WARTIME. Victor Jones. 
In Public Management, May 1942, pp.131-134. 





1313 
E. 60th Street, Chicago. 50¢. 
NAR AGENCY HANDBOOK. Executive Department, Div- 


ision of Commerce, Albany, New York. May 1942. 
118 pp.mimeo. (A very useful reference work list- 
ing federal and state war agencies, together with 
semi-official war agencies. The report was pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Planning by Chester Cooper, 
senior economist, with the assistance of Fred Faber 
and Irving Cohen. ) 


PROPOSED POST-WAR WORKS PROGRAM. City Planning 
Commission, Municipal Building, New York City; Ed- 
win A. Salmon, chairman. 1942. Slpp.illus.maps, 
tables. 25¢. 


BRITISH RECONSTRUCTION AGENCIES. In Planning,April 
7, 1942, Bulletin No. 186 of the Political and 
Economic Planning, 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
S.W.1., England. 19pp. (Lists the agencies in 
Great Britain studying post-war reconstruction and 
planning. ) 


RESEARCH AND POST WAR PLANNING IN THE U. S. A. - 
SURVEY OF AGENCIES, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. Inter-Allied 
Information Center, 610Fifth Avenue, New York; Ro- 
man Michalowski, deputy director. May 1942. 10lpp. 
mimeo. $l. 
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THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1942, International City 
Managers' Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago; 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, editors. 
685 pp.maps,tables. $8.50. (For years The Munic- 
ipal Year Book has been the one important reference 
work dealing with municipal government inthe Unit- 
ed States essential to every government office. 

t contains information on the area of every city 
over 5,000, and its form of government. The prin- 
cipal sections deal with governmental units; m- 
nicipal personnel, municipal finance, municipal 
activities generally, and directories of officials, 
This year the Year Book contains city planning data 
for 410 of the 412 cities witha population of over 
25,000. Planning information deals with number of 
employees, appropriations, status of master plan, 
zoning, etc.) 
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RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT, REPORT FOR 1941, 
National Resources Planning Board. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. Jan. 1942. 227pp. 
tables. 55¢. (Part one deals with wartime and 
post-war planning. Part two deals with public 
works planning. Part three, headed "Functional 
Development Policies,” contains a number of inter- 
esting statements prepared by special staff groups 
leading to the development of policy insome fields 
of natural resources. Among the topics discussed 
are Policy Considerations in Industrial Location; 
Transportation Problems and Future Development; 
Planning for Utilization of Special Skills; Energy, 
Production and Man-Power; Urban Conservation and 
Development; Planning for Social Security; Post- 
War Planning for Children and Youth. ) 


SMALL TOWN MANUAL. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 1942. 78pp.plano.tables. (How You Can Win 
the War at Home; How You Can Improve Business in 


Your Town. ) 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN - FIRST STEPS TO A MASTER 
LAN FOR SAN FRANCISCO. Master Planning Committee 
of the San Francisco Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion, 447 Sutter Street; Elliott WwW. Guild, exec- 
utive secretary. Unpaged,illus.maps. 2o5¢. (A 
little illustrated pamphlet, telling insimple lan- 
guage why planning is needed. ) 
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FRANCONIA NOTCH RESERVATION STUDY AND REPORT. State 
Planning and Development Commission, Concord, New 
Hampshire; Frederick P. Clark, executive director. 
March 1942. S30pp.plano. 


REPORT ON REHABILITATION PLAN OF OCEAN BLUFF NEIGH- 
BORHOOD OF MARSHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. Massachusetts 
State Planning Board, Boston; Elisabeth M. Herlihy; 
chairman. Feb. 1942. 30pp.mimeo.maps,illus,graphs. 
(This is a detailed report on the rebuilding of 
Marshfield destroyed by fire. A story appeared in 
the October 1941 issue of the ASPO News Letter.) 


DIGEST OF STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS RELATING TO HOUS- 





ING. In Housing Legal Digest, December 1941. Cen- 
tral Housing Committee on Law and Legislation, 
Washington, D. C. 145pp.mimeo. 
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